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The Cabinet is published on or about the first} 
sad fifteenth of each month. Each number will | 
~satain 16 octavo pages on good paper and fair] 
type. The subjects will be illustrated by engra- 
rings on wood whenever they can be appropri 
ately introduced. Tenms.—One Dollar per | 
payable in advance. For the accommo- 


year ’/ 


jation of those who wish to subscribe for six! 


months only, the twelfth number will be accom-| 
sanied by a title page and index, in order for) 
binding. Any person remitting us five dollars, 
will be entitled to six copies of the work for one 
year, OF twelve copies for six months. The ee 
net, by the decision of the Post Master General, | 
is subject only to newspaper postage; that is, 
one cent on each number within the state, and 
within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out 
of the state,——one cent and a half on each num- 
ber to any other part of the United States, Gen- 
tlemen disposed to assist the objects of the work, 
not only requested to use their influence in| 
vomoting its circulation, but also to aid it by) 


their communications. (7 Six copies for five 
dollars. 








THE FARMERS? CABINET. 


‘We bespeak for the following communi-}) 


cation the careful and candid consideration 
of our readers, as the subject is one of great 
moment. The author, Mr. RonaLpsoy, is 
well known as one of our most respectable 
ond enterprising citizens. He is the same 


rentleman who succeeded in directing the} 


ittention of our citizens to the culture of the}| 
Beet Root. for the fabrication of sugar; (see}| 
Cabinet No. 4. vol. 1,) and his object in this}! 

} enterprise, like that just referred to, is te ben- 
efit the community without any reference to 
pecuniary gain. ] 


To the Farmers of the U. States. 


That care and skill have improved fruit 
'rees, vegetables, and our domestic animals, 
are facts ‘known to all classes of husbandmen; 
and the advantage of rearing cattle from the|| 
vest breeds is now well understood all over 
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|America. The advantages that accompany 

procuring the best grain for seed is as yet 
but partially understood and very litttle at- 
tended to. 

Repeatedly sowing some kinds of grain 
on the same Jand, i Is 1 many cases followed 
by an evident decline in the quality , Still this 
it must be observed is not a uniform con- 
sequence; there are many and well authenti- 
cated instances where the change to a new 
soil and climate is accompanied with a de- 
terioration, and in others as great an improve- 
ment has taken place. 

As it is known that grains, &c. in some 
climates and soils degenerate to a minimum, 
sometimes in quality, in others in quantity, 
and frequently in bot!:; a practice calculated 
to remedy these disadvantages is of great im- 
portance to the agriculture of the United 
States. On the preseat occasion it is our ob- 
ject to point out what may be done here, by 

showing what is done in other countries, and 
under circumstances far less favourable to the 
‘husbandman, or to the operations of hus- 
bandry, than in America. In Scotland, for 
|, example, the climate is cold, wet and stormy ; 

yet by care and industry crops are produced, 

remarkable beth for quantity and quality 

‘There the greatest attention is paid to the 
changing of seed. ‘The low countries pro- 
‘cure their seed po ‘tatoes from the hi h dis- 
tricts at great expense of money and labor. 
The whole oat crop of some districts is 
bought for, and sowed for seed; this is the 
‘case with a portion of country called Blains- 
ley, that lays south of Soutria Hills. In no 
country has the culture of clover been more 
beneficial, or attended with better success 
than in Scotland, yet the climate is so unfa- 


vorable to the ripening of clover seed, that 
‘nearly the whole has to be procured from 
‘England or Holland. The farmers of that 
‘country frequently change the wheat seed, 
and procure the best that is to be had, paying 
very little respect to price, and the greatest 
attention to quality. 

It would appear that the principle by which 
‘the Scotch farmers are guided to the results 
they obtain, is to select their seed from those 
‘districts where it is grown in the greatest 
| perfection, from the climate and soil being 
best adapted to the plant. Thus they choose 
‘seed oats and potatoes of their own growing, 
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these being plants best adapted to moun- 
tainous, cool and moist regions; and clover 
and wheat seed from Engiand and Holland, 


i 


which are comparatively low, warm and|| 
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is not given as a matter of accuracy, by: , 
formula by which every one can make , 
own calculations. a 

In procuring a change in seed, there ... 


’ ~ 


dry, and better adapted to their produc-)/other points necessary to be attended 1, \. 


tion. 


It is well known that in America, our Oats||is to guard against bringing with j; , 


sides the quality of the grain, and one of 1), 


rss 


are not good, they have little kernal or meal ;|| weeds incident to the country or fields wher 


and the quality of our Barley is not what it 
ought to be. 

It is to the following circumstance the) 
present address owes its existence. 

In the year 1833, a well informed practical 
farmer visited Pennsylvania with the object 
of seeing as much of our practice of farming, 
soil and climate, as a short stay here would 
permit. On his return to Scotland, he pro- 
cured and sent to his friends in Philadelphia! 
some Angus Oats, Hopeton Oats, Barley, 
Wheat and Rye-grass; the cask containing 
the seed miscarried and did not arrive here! 
until the Fall of 1835. 

Some of each kind of these seeds have! 








it has grown: for want of attention to »),., 
there are farmers who have introduced ,,.. 
their fields, along with the clover y),, 
sowed, the narrow leafed plantain, wi, 
arrogates to itselfa place which would o».. 
erwise be occupied by clover, to the der. 


|| ment of his hay both in quality and quant, 


and that more serious curse, Bensalein ¢ly.. 
or white daisy; all this is the result of th:. 
not taking sufficient care in the selection . 
their clover seed. 

| In the British Islands, their Oat and Barley 
fields at some seasons, are entirely yellow: 
nothing is to be seen save the bloom of the 
wild mustard, in some districts called She). 


been sown here; the wheat came up very} dricks; and this is not the only one of ths 
thin; it is presumed the seed suffered from||class of yellow flowering spring weed—j 
the long voyage. On the 18th April, 1836,)) Wheat they have what is here called Cocke, 


the Oats and Barely were sown on rather 
poor but fresh loam. It is true, the season 
has been cool, damp and favorable to these 
grains, still their success has surpassed any 
thing that could have been calculated on. 
The Barley and both kinds of Oats are of| 
superior growth in strength of stem, as well 
as thinkness on the ground; they would lose 
nothing in a comparison with the crops of 
Oats or Barley of any country, and are likely 
to suffer loss from excessive growth, causing 








| the seed of which is detrimental to supertice 
flour; all these should be guarded agains 
| by the European agent; and to prevent mis 
chief, the seed after it arrives here should te 
re-sifted in a sieve that will separate the 


weeds from the pure grain, always collecting 
and burning the obnoxious seeds. 

In proof of the sincerity, that the writer 
entertains a favorable opinion of the system, 
che will import for next season’s sowing, one 
hundred bushels of selected Barley, one hius- 


them to lodge. One kind of the Oats com-||dred of each variety of Oats, already spokes 
menced shooting into ear about the first of|/ of, and, it being too late for receiving wheat 
July, and the other about the tenth; the}|for the ensuing sowing, measures will be ts- 
marks which were placed to distinguish the|/ken for bringing to this country wheat for the 
one from the other have got displaced, and ‘following year, 
this accident prevents knowing whether it is Such persons as take an interest in renew- 
the Angusor Hopeton Oats that first puts out)|ing their seed grain, are invited to apply to 
the ear. ‘the subscriber who will furmsh them with 
Now let us inquire into the economy of ‘any quantity, not less than a bushel. The 
farmers adopting the practice of annually||cost will be governed by the price abroaé, 
supplying themselves with new seed grain—||and the expense of bringing the articles here. 
and found our calculations on a farm where}|The transaction will be attended with coo- 
about twenty bushels of Oats are sown each||siderable trouble, and the limited extent of 
year; the farmer of such a piece of land||the operation will satify all who reflect, ths! 
could supply himself with an annual change||there are other motives for undertaking the 
of his Oat seed in the following manner. It ‘business than that of making money. 
is presumed that each bushel of the imported || 
Oats he sows, will produce ten bushels ; then|| addressed to 
by annually buying two bushels, their pro-|| 
duce would yield the twenty bushels required || 
for sowing on his farm. Suppose the price | 
| 
| 


JAMES RONALDSON, 
2 No. 200 South Ninth street, Philad. 
of the imported Oats to be $1,50 cents a 


bushel, the two would cost $3—and the||} P. S. Editors of newspapers who take 1 


price of country oats was 50 cents, the two} interest in the advancement of our agricu 


would cost $1—The expense of changing the} ture are requested to insert the preceding ™ 
seed would be per annum $2. The estimate their papers. 


Letters, post paid, will be duly attended to, § 





yo. 
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Washington’s Agricultural 
Notes. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 
Meadows. 


Those already established and in train 
yst continue, and the next to be added to 
..om is the arms of the creek, which runs u 
., the spring-house, and forks, both prongs 
‘which must be grubbed up, and wrought | 
son at every convenient moment when the | 
-oather willfpermit, down to the line of the | 

eh. which encloses the lots for clover, &c. 

And as the fields come into cultivation; 
-as labor can be spared from other work, 
oj circumstances will permit, the heads of) 

‘the inlets, in them must be reclaimed, || 
oi laid to grass, weather they be large or| 
.yll, forasmuch as nothing will run, or can| 
trespass upon or injure the grass; no fencing 
| ng required. 

Mud for Compost. 


The season is now too far advanced, and 
0 cold to be engaged in a work, that will 
eygose the hands to wet; but it is of such 
sential importance, that it should be set 
sout seriously and with spirit next year, for 
‘se summer’s sun and the winter’s frost, to 
separe it for the corn and other crops of 
i~)1, that all the hands of the farm, not in- 
uspensably engaged in the crops, should, so 
son as corn-planting be completed in the 
spring, be uninterruptedly employed in rais- 
mz mud from the Pocosons, and from the 
ved of the creek, in the scow; and the carts, 
soon as the manure for the corn and po- 
utoes in 1800 is carried out, are to be inces- 
antly drawing it to the compost heaps in the 
felds, which are to be manured by it. What 
cumber of hands can be set apart for this 
all-important work, remains to be considered 
and decided upon. 

Penning Cattle and folding Sheep. 


On the fields intended for wheat, from the 
irst of May, when the former should be 
turned out to pasture, nntil the first of No- 
vember, when they ought to be housed, must 
w practised invariably; and to do it with 
regularity and propriety, the pen for the 
furmer, and the fold for the latter, should be 
proportioned to the number of each kind of 
sock; and both these to as much ground as 
ey will manure sufficiently in the space of 
i week for wheat, beyond which they are} 


| 


' 
} 
| 





j 
' 
j 
| 
} 
i 
j 
' 
' 
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not to remain in a place, except on the 
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Feeding. 

The work-horses and mules are always to 
be in their stalls, and all littered and cleaned, 
when they are out of harness; and they are to 
be plenteously fed with cut straw, and as much 
chopped grain, meal, or bran, with a little 
salt mixed therewith, as will keep them 
always in good condition for work; seeing 
also, that they are watered as regularly as 
they are fed; this is their winter feed. For 
spring, summer and autumn, it is expected, 
that soiling them on green food, first with 
rye, then with lucern, and next with clover, 
with very little grain, will enable them to 
perform their work. 

The oxen and other horaed cattle, are to 
be housed from the first of November until 
the first of May; and to be fed as well 
as the means on the farm will admit. The 
first (oxen) must always be kept in good 
condition; housed in the stalls designed for 
them; and the cows (so many of them as 
can find places) on the opposite side. The 
rest, with the other cattle, must be in the 
newly erected sheds; and the whole care- 
fully watered every day; the ice, in frozen 
weather, being broken, so as to admit them 
to clean water. 

With respect to the sheep, they must re- 
ceive the best protection that can be given 
them this winter; against the next, I hope 
they will be better provided for. 

And with regard to the hogs, the plan 
must be, to raise a given number of good 
ones, instead of an indiscriminate number of 
indifferent ones, half of which die or are sto- 
len before the period arrives for putting 
them up as porkers. To accomplish this a 
sufficient number of the best sows should be 
/appropriated to the purpose; and so many 
‘pigs raised from them as will insure the 
quantity of pork, which the farm ought to 
furnish. 

Whether it will be most advisable to re- 
strain these hogs from running at large or 
‘not, can be decided with more precision after 
the result of those now in close pens is better 
known. 
| The exact quantity of corn used by those, 
| which are now in pens, should be ascertained 
‘and regularly reported, in order to learn the 
result. 


Stables and Farm Pens. 


These ought to be kept well littered, and 
the stalls clean; as well for the comfort of 


| 


| 
i 


yorest spots; and even these had better be|' the creatures that are contained in them, as 
uded by litter or something else, than to de-| for the purpose of manure ; but as straw can- 
mart from an established rule, of removing) not be afforded for this purpose, leaves and 
the pens on a certain day in the week.|/such spoiled straw or weeds as will not do 
for in this, as in every thing else, system is||for food, must serve for the stables; and the 
‘sential to carry on business well, and with|| first, that is, leaves and corn-stalks, is all 
ease. ‘that can be supplied to the pens. To do this 
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work effectually, let the corn-stalks be cut, fences separating fields Nos; 1 and « +. 
down by a few careful people with sharp the woodland pasture must also be he ~ | 
hoes, so low as never to be in the way of} good, to prevent depredations on ee man bec 
scythes at harvest; and whenever the wheat by my own stock. ~ Beaty is € 
will admit carts to run on it without injury, Crops, &c. for 1801. 

let them be brought off and stacked near the | No. 5, is to be in corn, and to be ins. 
farm pens. In like manner let the people, | bly in that article. It is to be plante: 
with their blankets, go every evening, oF a5 | drills are thought to be ineligible yn) . 
often as occasion may require, to the nearest ground is much improved) in rows, § ;, . 
wood, and fill them with leaves for the PUr-|/by 4, or 7 by 34, the wide part ope "P 
poses above mentioned; bottoming the beds ||the coush. ‘These hills are to ae 
with corn-stalks, and covering them thick | as highly as the means will sled cca, 
with leaves. A measure of this sort will be, || porn, planted every year in the middle ¢4 
if strictly attended to, and punctually Pet- | rows of the preceding year; by doing y 

formed, of great utility in every point Of|/and mixing the manure and earth ty : 
view. It will save food, make the cattle lie © 


; 
; ‘plough and other workings, the whcs 
warm and comfortable, and produce much tihng ne ite 


; a dial time will be enriched. 
manure. ‘The hogs also in pens must be) ‘Phe washed and gullied parts of this fel 


Fencing. {| possible, or left uncultivated. Although i: . 


. | more broken than some of the other fields, . le 
As stock of no kind, according to this yi 


|has its advantages. Ist, It has several inio: n 
plan will be suffered to run on the arable - } ae 


‘extending into it, with easy ascents the. a 
fields or clover lots, (except sheep in the day |, y 


‘ : | jfrom, dly, It is convenient to the mud » 
on the rye fields, as has been mentioned %€-|/ the bed of the creek, whensoever (by mea: ‘ 
fore,) partition fences between the fields, || of the scow) resort is had thereto, and eve: b 
until they can be raised of quicks, may be |! landing places; and, 3dly, It is as near: 


: _ - . : ° 2 . al ° r |] 
a dispensed with. But it is of great import ‘the barn as any other, when a bridge ss: , 
Bot ance, that all the exterior or outer fences || causeway shali be made over the sori , 
. should be substantially good; and those also|!pranch. ~ To these may be added, that its 

: . ° , Ue ay. 
ee which divide the common, or woodland pas- | 


‘ f sl ae eB iee: bal tail || more remote from squirrels than any other. t 
. ure, from the fields and clover lots, are tobe ||" Nog. @ and 7, or such part thereof as » | 


very respectable. ._.. _ |/not so much washed or gullied, as to render 
B ['o accomplish this desirable object in as || loughing ineligible, are to be fallowed fr 
. short a time as possible, and with the small-|| post One of which, if both cannot, » 
. est expense of timber, the post and rail|/t, have the stubble ploughed in and sw 
fence which run from the negro quarter o| wid rye, andthe low” and swan 
ee a ee ee a ae || have timothy or orchard-grass seeds, } 
P - 9 oe he the div'sion between fields |! haps both, in different places, sprinkled over 
, fume aeiae ene higher) running te (tte for the purpose of raising seed. (' 
a ae 5 = “|\the rye pasture the sheep are to be fed 
the creek. In like manuer, the fence from || winter and spring, and treated in all respect: 
the gate, which opens into No. 2, quite down ||... No. 3. in 1800. 
: to the river, along the cedar hedge row, as|| ~~” ; 


. . - | a . > mf ys 
also those rails which are between Nos. 1 In the Years 1802, 1808, and so on. 
and 2, and between Nos. 2 and 3, may all be || 


The corn ground remaining the same, 
- taken away, and applied to the outer fences, | fields, in the following numbers, will be ‘- 
and the fences to the lanes from the barn|/lowed for wheat and treated in all respects 
into the woodland pasture, and from the|}as mentioned above; and if pumkins, cr 
former (the barn) into No. 5; for the fences || lins, turneps, peas, and such like grow! 
of all these lanes must be good, as the stock |!are found beneficial to the Jand, or useful o» 
must have a free and uninterrupted passage || profitable for stock, ground may readily & 
oe along them, at all times, from the batn-yard || found for them. 


to the woodland pasture. These are the great outlines of a plan, 2” 


All the fencing from the last mentioned || the operations of it, for the next year, and /« 


*y +, |] . . ’ 
lace, (between me and Mr. Mason,) until it || years to come for the river farm. ‘The nec 


.s — Mr. Lear's farm, and thence with the||s 


aD Ureg wi 











|Sary arrangements, and all the preparatory 
ine between him and me, until it comes to. 


|| measures for carrying it into effect oug™ 
the river, will require to be substantially 


to be adopted without delay, and invariay 





. good; at its termination on the river, de- || pursued. Smaller matters may, aud ue 
vf eee must be placed in a water fence; ||doubtedly will, occur occasionally, but noo 
& or if made of common rails, they would be | 


| it is persumed, that can militate against 


carried off by boatmen for fire-wood. ‘The |) materially. 











xo. 8. 





To carry it into effect advantageously, it 
mes the indispensable duty of him, who 
s employed to overlook and conduct the op- 
-tions, to take a prospective and compre- 
wansive view of the whole business, which 
= jaid before him, that the several i 


beco 


»ereof may be so ordered and arranged, as 
nat one sort of work may follow another 
‘t in proper succession, and without loss| 
of Jabor or of time: for nothing isa greater) 
waste of the latter, and consequently of the| 
érmer, (time producing labor, and labor mo-| 
»y,) than shifting from one thing to another| 
here it is finished, as if chance or the im-| 
oyise of the moment, not judgment and fore-| 
sight, directed the measure. It will be ac- 
-,owledged, that weather and other circum- 
stances may at times interrupt a regular 
course of proceedings, but if a plan is well 
divested beforehanc, they cannot interfere 
long, with a man who is acquainted with the 
nature of the business, and the crops he is to 
attend to. 

Every attentive and discerning person, 
who has the whole business of the year laid 
before him, and is acquainted with the na- 
ture of the work, can be at no loss to lay it 
out toadvantage. He will know that there 
aremany things which can be accomplished 
a winter as well as in summer; others, 
that spring, summer, and autumn only are 
‘it for: in a word, to use the wise man’s 
saying, that “there is a time and a sea- 
on for all things,” and that unless they 
are embraced, nothing will thrive or go on 
smoothly. There are many sorts of in-doors 
work, which can be executed in hail, rain, 
of snow, as well as in sunshine; and if| 
they are set about in fair weather, (unless 
tere be a necessity for it,) there will be 
nothing to do in foul weather; the people 
therefore must be idle. The man of pru- 
jence and foresight will always keep these 
things in view, and order his work accord-| 


tha 


- 











ingly, so as to suffer no waste of time or], 


idleness. These same observations apply}, 
with equal foree to frozen ground, and to 
ground too wet to work in, or which if 
worked will be injured thereby. 

These observations might be spun to a 
greater length, but they are sufficient to pro- 
cuce reflection; and reflection, with industry 
and proper attention, will produce the end 
that is to be wished. 

There is one thing, however, I cannot} 
forbear to add, and in strong terms; it is, 
that whenever I order a thing to be done, it 
must be done; or a reason given at the 
time, or as soon as the impracticability is 
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after it has been supposed to have gone into 
effect, to be told, that nothing has been done 
in it, that it will be done, or that it could 
not be done—either of these is unpleasant 
and disagreeable to me, having been all my 
life accustomed to more regularity and punc- 
tuality. Nothing but system and method 
are required to tg ae any reasonable 
requests.—.dmerican dlmanae, 





Farm Buildings and the Con- 
sumption of Fodder. 


(The following article on Farm Buildings 
and the consumption of Fodder, may not be 
new to many of our readers; but it cannot, 
we think, fail to interest all who desire in- 
formation on this subject. The farmers of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jersey will lose no- 
thing by acomparison on this point with those 
of other states—but still they have by no 
means, reached the point of perfection. On 
the proper management of farm-stock some 
are wofully deficient—this ought not to b— 
every man who aspires to the dignified title 
of a farmer, ought to understand his business 
thoroughly, having all reduced to a system, 
and that system regularly observed. Jn re- 
gard to the erection of farm buildings, special 
attention should be paid to the healthiness 
of their location—durability—economy—— 
neatness——comfort, Rural architecture de- 
mands, and ought to receive, in this country 
especially, far more attention than has here- 
tofore been devoted toit; and on this subject 
we invite the contribution of our friends. A 
difference of opinion we are aware prevails 
among many of our practical and intelligent 
farmers on the propriety of stabling neat 
cattle, some maintaining that itis calculated 
tomake them too sensitive to cold, &c. On 
this point, as well as every other connected 
with the subject, we solicit the contribution 
of practical farmers. ] 


From the Cultivator. 


Among all the deficiencies which exist in 
the perfect management of our farms, I am 
sensible that none are more prominent than 
that of proper buildings. Not that 1 would 
advocate expensive or large buildings, but 
those of ample size and convenience for all 
the /egitimate uses of the farm, and of such 
shape and construction as shall conform to 


‘Strictly economical caleulations. 


For instance, | would not build an expen- 


sive sone barn on my farm, when one of wood, 
equally good for all ordinary purposes, can 
be erected for a sum not greater than two or 


three years’ interest on the cost of the stone 


diseovered, why it cannot be done, which|/one, because a well underpinned wooden 


will produce a countermand or change. But}! 


| 


itis not for the person receiving the order to 
suspend, or dispense with its execution ; and 





building, where extraordinary warmth and 
tightness are not required, will endure at 
least fifty years, and need shingling no oftener 





ee Oe ae ae ae ee 
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than a stone building. 
outhouses, &c. But not so of dwellings. 

The desire of warmth with which human 
beings are sheltered, forms a prominent part 
of the comfort and usefulness of life, and 
therefore all dwellings should be built of the 
best materials, and constructed in the warm- 
est manner compatible with the ability of the 
owner. I have much doubt whether the 
occupant of an open, badly built house, does 
not pay three times the annual interest of its 
cost, in the extra fuel and labor consumed to 
keep its inmates comfortable ; and among no 
class of people have I found so great an in- 
attention to these very important matters, as 
among our moderate farmers; and when the| 
annual losses by disease, exposure, extra 
labor of obtaining and preparing fuel, and 
of time in various ways, all arising from a 
cold and comfortless house, are taken into! 
consideration, | am thoroughly satisfied that 
a great portion of the profits of a whole 
family’s industry, are annually lost by the 
wretched houses they occupy. 





Errors in Building. 


The great fault committed by most farmers, 
in their buildings, is in the great size of their 
dwellings. Many who build, calculate to do 
it within themselves ; or they get cut their 
own timber, draw their own saw-logs to the 
mill, if there be one near them; quarry and 
haul their own stone, &c. &c., and so manage 
as to hire but a portion of their mechanic 
work, turning in their own labor and that of 
their sons or hired men, if they have them, to 
assist in its erection. ‘This is as it should 
be; but the difficulty is, that they often plan 
too largely, calculating on finishing off only 
a small portion of the house at present, and 
to do off the rest at some future opportunity 
of more leisure and convenience. But these 
future opportunities of leisure and con- 
venience rarely occur, and so much more 
capital is often expended in the inclosing 
of a large dwelling than had been anticipated, 
or is at all useful to the family, that it re- 
mains forever unfinished, and a cold, com- 
fortless a for them, when a snug, 
warm and delightful dwelling could be en- 
tirely finished, with every requisite comfort 
for a numerous family, at the cost of the un- 
finished shell! How painfully true is this 
fact in numberless instances ! 

This fatal error oftentimes extends itself to 
the outer buildings of the farm, alike preju- 
dicial to all descriptions of stock kept upon 
it, and of most serious account in the year’s 
results of its products. 
is so little intricacy or science needed in the 
construction of farm buildings, that even the 
least skilful may erect comfortable and ne 
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So of stables, sheds, || 


of small account. 


and by exposure in stacks to the weather, 
only forty of it can be eaten by the cattle, 





Fortunately, there}, 
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and materials abound so plentifully jy, 
country, that they are every where ty ;. 
found. It is better, even, in my estimay;.. 
for a farmer to sell a small portion of }. 
land, to accommodate the remainder wis 
proper buildings, if he cannot do it otherwjs,. 
tor he 1s actually richer in the end to do «. 
as for the most of them, the produce oy ».. 
equal number of those acres would be ap. 
nually wasted for the want of them, besjd,. 
all the discomfort, misery, and sufferi,, 
caused by exposure to the inclemency of th, 
seasons. This may be unpleasant argumey: 
to those who are intent upon nothing but jp. 
creasing the extent of their farms, regardless 
of the comforts or profits of their stock. Y», 
such, were they to pause in their acquisitions. 
and by the erection of necessary buildings o) 
their farms, secure more effectually its pro. 
ducts, would in a short time accumula 
much more rapidly than before. I name these 
facts with more emphasis, because I am we!) 
assured by my observations throughout the 
country,that the want of necessary and proper 
buildings is the greatest drawback our farm. 
ers experience in the profits of their labor, 
Of what avail is it that I reap fifty bushels 
of wheat, or an hundred bushels of corn : 
the acre, and Jose one third of it for want cf 
shelter, or waste in feeding? Untess | can 
secure my crop, my profit in growing it is 
If I cut fifty tons of hay, 


and one quarter part of that even is trampled 
under foot, I had better have had only thirty 
tons of good hay in my barn, and even then 
my stock would have consumed five tons 
less by being warmly housed for the winter. 


‘This is a view of the case which I think 


must strike every thinking mind, and wil! 


apply itself to every kind of domestic animal 


on the farm. ‘To my own mind it has been 
most strikingly presented by a year’s expe- 


rience, and I am of opinion that the difference 
‘in the consumption of food for the domestic 


stock of a farm, taking in all the losses in- 
cident to the forage itself by want of housing, 


&c., is at least thirty per cent., compared 
with the most economical method of expend- 


ing it; and in some cases even forty or fifty! 
I am aware that this calculation will strike 
the reader with surprise, and by many it will 
not be believed ; but to such I only say, try 
it, and he will become satisfied of its truth. 


Management of a large tract of 


Land..-Wintering Cattle. 


In the spring of 1834, the management 
of alarge tract of land coming under my 


charge, portions of which had for years been 
‘most miserably mangled by a horde o 


f squat- 
cessary shelters for all his domestic animals ''ters, who had cut, haggled, and waded the 
’ 
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and after their own fashion, although abund-|| feet, and with all the care given them, which 


aatly productive by nature, I found it in a| 
most miserable condition, requiring imme- 
diate care and attention. Numerous wretched 
ie cabins were scattered over it with bark 
-sofs ; an occasional shed for cattle, with a 
narcel of old rails thrown over the top, and 
on them the remains of an old stack bottom, | 
where their hay, stalks, or straw, had been 
-rored, were all the buildings or conveniences | 
to be found on the premises. Three or four 
of these little squads or settlements had been | 
made on different parts of the territory, and | 
each one comprised within its compass from 
one to two hundred acres of this partially 
cleared, girdled and dilapidated improve- 
ment. Having got rid of the squatters, and 
selected one of these settlements most con-| 
veniently located for immediate operations, | 
and taken the best cabin, well situated and 
convenient for a dwelling, I put intoita good, 
family, fit to manage the place, built an ad-. 
dition to it also of logs, put on a good shingled | 
roof, andgwith a hundred or two dollars ex-| 
yense, made a very comfortable affair of it. | 
With sufficient help on the place, the fences 
were straightened and put into line, the old 
bouks, (ocks,) brush fences, logs, &e. &e.,| 
cleared up and tolerable crops got in. Having) 
come into the place about the middle of April, | 
it was too late in the season to make rapid 
advances, but in the course of the summer 
perhaps thirty acres of oats, five or Six of 
corm, and as many of potatoes, were cultiva-, 
ted, and yielded a tolerable crop. A dozen| 
acres of wheat were also sown in the fall,) 
and perhaps seventy or eighty acres of land 
worked into tolerable shape for another sea-| 
son. Yet we had no. barns nor the means 
of building any during that year; one| 
wretched log stable, which stood near the 
house, was all that we had for shelter to any, 
of our animals, and with that we shifted to 
get along. Our hay, of which we had some) 
sixty or seventy tons cut from a distant clear-| 
ing, our oats, corn, focder, &c. &c., were all | 
stacked out in the open air. Winter came! 
upon us. With a few thousand feet of boards, 
and the aid of crotches and poles, we made 
some sheds and mangers for our cattle, of 
which we had a large stock, composed of 
oxen and cows, and erected some racks in the | 
yard to feed them in. By these means we) 
got through the winter, after the fashion. 
Our cattle had enough to eat, and during the 
cold weather, looked tolerably well: but as 
the cold rain and snow-storms of March and 
April came on, they grew poor in spite of all, 
we could do. Food enough to keep in high 
condition double their number, if well housed, 
was given them, but all to little purpose. 
The storms wet the fodder in the stacks, the 





was a great deal, I am fully satisfied that at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the food given 
them was entirely lost! And yet this was 
better and more economical feeding than one 
half the stock of our country get on the 
average! It may be a bold and sweeping 
remark, but it is nevertheless a frue one, and 
would every farmer make the experiment 
who thus practises, he would fully test its 
correctness. We had great labor to perform, 
and therefore submitted to the loss and in- 
convenience accruing to this mode of manage- 
ment. During the winter we cleared up more 
of this slashed ground, inclosed it, drew off 
its wood and timber, and last spring had 
perhaps two hundred acres of pasture, mow- 
ing and plough land ready for use. 


Erection of the Barn 


We were now ready to build a barn, and 
after the spring crops had been put in, pro- 
ceeded to erect one proper for the uses of the 
farm. It was soon built, covered and in- 
closed, and by haying and harvest time was 
ready for use. It was placed on-a central 
and convenient spot for the farm, which is a 
large one, and although the barn is one hun- 
dred feet long, by fifty feet wide, and eighteen 
feet posts, with leantos for stables on each 
side of it, with a floor fourteen feet wide, 
lengthwise through the centre, more room 
will soon be required. It was a matter of 
much wonder and inquiry by my neighbors 
who saw the barn, of what possible use it 
could be, supposing it a most extravagant 
building, although, for the size, a very cheap 
one. Yet when we had cut and stored our 
hay, oats, and wheat, the barn was crammed 
full to the roof, on the floor and all. We 
housed every thing; all was put in, in per- 
fect order and good condition. Ample room 
is there made to tie up every animal to be 
fed, and nota lock of hay or spoonful of grain 
need he lost. ‘The manure is all saved, and 
in a convenient situation to be carried out, 
and a degree of economy, comfort and satis- 
faction experienced in expending the food to 
the stock, that amply compensates for all the 
extra expense. ‘I'he hay and grain it con- 
tains is more than one hundred and fifty tons, 
enabling us to feed out every bundle of straw 
and coarse fodder, which is in most cases 
altogether lost, or only used for a manure. 


A plan of this barn will be given in our next. 
(Concluded in our next.) 


Keeping Stock---a Dialogue. 


Mr. Hotmes:—Being present when the 
following Dialogue took place, betweeen two 
farmers, and as winter is approaching, | think 
it may be useful to publish it, for the informa- 


cattle trampled it into the mud under their!!iton of those who keep stock next winter, 
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A. A yoke of oxen which girt six feet six |’ 


inches, cannot be kept in good flesh in win-| 
ter, on less than fifty pounds of good English | 
hay per day, or fifteen hundred a month, 
without Jabor, by giving as much as they 
will eat—which is the only way to keep up 
their flesh. 

B. There is no sort of need of their con- 
suming such a quantity, or somuch expense, 
per day—in the first place they will keep | 
their flesh full as well by giving them some- | 
thing less than they will eat, if given to 
them; thus kept, their appetites will always | 
be sharp and good, and they will better) 
relish their food, and of course it will nourish 
them as much more ; there will be no waste, | 
in the next place. Much may be saved ia 
the expense, by mixing straw, or poor hay, 
with the good; if thoroughly mixed, they | 
cannot avoid eating the less expensive hay. | 
As all animals (man not excepted) are fond | 
of a change of Diet, much may be saved | 
by Browse and a few roots. | 
keep a yoke of oxen 
you name. 

A. But it must take some time and trouble 


| 
| 
' 
' 


Thus I can | 
for half the expense | 


to mix the hay, straw, &c., in the manner) 


you propose, 


giving them what they will eat. 
B. So I apprehended, and I was not clear 


that you neither carded your oxen, or see, 


that they drank when they needed water, or| 
that they were littered properly, and of course || mented is the best 
Much depends, my friend, on ie ae ae 
these little things, if you desire to save hay, | 


laid happily. 


which we both agree, is of no small conse- 
quence this year, or indeed any year. 


A. I will try your mode of keeping cattle, | 


and if it succeeds I shall be much obliged, 


for my purse will not be drained as | ex- || 

pected, in keeping my stock through the| 
approaching foddering time. ) = 

| Prospects of Agriculture in the 

and a smal! quantity of roots every day will | 

keep up their flesh, without any hay in cold || 

winter weather, this has been sufficiently | 

By this time I hope you are satisfied | 

that stock may be kept much cheaper than) 

you had supposed, if you are, you will not} 


. I am satisfied that good wheat straw, 


tried. 


sacrifice them this fall. 


A. I certainly shall not, until Ihave tried | 


your mode of wintering stock—if it suc-| 
ceeds, it must be of great consequence to| 
farmers, even in seasons when hay is not) 


wy dear. 


Why should we not learn something, 
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leisure or time will allow, yet every one y» 


ploughed in the summer, is decomposed hy oe 
the time that the summercrop is commencip; 


and 1 have been in the habit | 
of feeding my cattle without this trouble, and | 





| 
but that you was so sparing of your trouble, | 





VOL. + 
W hen is the best time to Plone) 


The above question is one of no em. 
importance to the farmer. Most of Sat lens 
is ploughed in the spring—a partis plougt,, 
in the summer, and a part is ploughs d int : 
fall. Although we admit that farmers sh,, 
embrace the opportunity to plough when qh,;, 


say that in breaking up a sward land 
makes some difference when it should}, 
done; Whether in the summer or autumy 
spring. ‘The reasons for this difference 4,. 
pend upon the action of the decaying soq 
the crops. Some assert that the ‘80d, if we 





and the crop has the benefit of it, wheres: expe 
if ploughed late in the fall orin the spring a 
the sod does not become wholly decomposeg, sain 
and the crop cannot receive the whole benes: oe 
of it. In conversation with an observing an; * 
very intelligent farmer, the other day,—\ ; 
observed that his crops which were put upon . 
a summer fallow, invariably looked wel] j, oe 
the first part of the season, but at the latter = 
part, when maturing the seed, they fall shor: = 
of those whieh were put upona spring fallow 
Now there may be something in this, and th 
perhaps the following may be the reason of 
it. It has been found that for a green sucen- : 
lent growth, or for the production of leaves . 
straw, &c. manure that is undergoing fet. , 


mentation, is best, while for the production ' 
of seed or fruit, manure that has been fer. | 


Now may not the sun- 


mer ploughed, become fermented, or decon- 
posed, and its energy finished, or done too 


early—while the latter is delayed till the 


seed is matured ? We merely make these 


suggestions with the hope of eliciting in. 
formation from those who know more about 
the business.—Maine Farmer. 





United States. 


That an almost total revolution in the 
agriculture of the United States will ere long 
have been effected, we think can admit of no 
reasonable doubt. It therefore behooves al! 


those, and they constitute the great mass 


of our population, who depend for their sub- 
sistence on the most ancient, most useful, and 
most honorable of all occupations, to be in- 


dustrious in preparing themselves for the 


‘approaching change, by acquiring all that 


information which is necessary to enable 


by being deprived by Providence of the usual || them to adapt their course to that new state 
quantity of forage !—Maine Farmer, of things by which they will shortly be 


: ——————— ___j{surrounded, and to which they must accon- 
A Mr. Walker, of Doncaster, stacked, in || modate themselves, if they wish to participate 


ten hours, twenty tons of hay. in that general prosperity which awaits the 
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.iligent, the enterprizing, and the indus-|jnothing short of its acquisition can relieve 
"2 “cultivators of the earth. them. This will require time and practice ; 
\mongst the causes which may reasonably | the interval employed in the acquisition of this 
confidently be expected to produce the knowledge, if now neglected, must be most 
: ipated change in the agriculture of our) ad: 


-erse to their interests, and In many cases 
atry, the following are the most promi-| will prove ruinous.—We exhort them there- 
+ and are of themselves amply suflicient |) fore to spare no pains to keep pace with all 
. oroduce it. | the agricultural improvements of the age, 
* Pirst—The spirit of agricultural improve- | that, when compelled to abandon their present 
ont ig aroused and is rapidly extending it-| practices, they may be prepared to substitute 
if over the whole country. People are} more eligible ones in their stead. 

sinning to discover at last, that the occu- || 
or of exhausted land, badly cultivated, | 


‘.onot successfully compete with the judi-| New Method of stacking Oats, 
ys cultivator of improved, rich, and well| 


rr , 
Tennessee Farmer. 


; In passing a Farm belonging to Capt. John 
wled Iand—because the latter, with less||f, Baker, and seeing a very large and sin- 
osgense, can make two bushels of grain to| eularly formed Oat Stack, I was led to en- 
\s one, and because this great disparity must | quire of him his motive for saving his Oats 
every year increase in proportion to the pro-||in this way, and his method of putting them 
-essive exhaustion of the first and improve- | up. He informed me, that last year his 
ment of the latter. ee Oats were in danger of being lost from the 

Secondly—The rapid extension of internal frequent showers which fell after they were 

aprovements, such as rail roads and canals, |! cyt, ard that, from necessity, he fell on the 
re fast placing the agriculturists of the|) followings plan to } 
whole nation in a situation to compete with |, 
ech other on nearly equal terms as respects 
the expense of transportation to market in 
the sale of all the products of the country : 
the consequence must be, that every section 
will be compelled to confine itself to the cul- 
uvation of such articles only, as are best 
adapted to its soil and climate. 

Thirdly—The introduction of new articles 
of culture, and especially of Silk, and Beet 
Sagar, the speedy success of both which, to 
an immense extent, there is every reason to 
expect, will draw off a large portion of labor 
from the cultivation of the articles now 
reared—and fourthly, the great increase of 
manufactures, the necessary consequence of 


save them: he took forks, 
and set them in a row, after the method of 
‘making a Fodder-house ; then setting rails on 
poles with proper slant against the ridge-pole, 
(say six or ten inches apart,) he commenced 
| building his Oats on the rails, and topped the 
‘stack in a way tosecure it from the weather. 
Capt. Baker is a tolerably extensive farmer, 
and is very methodical in his arrangements— 
scrupulously economical in saving what he 
has made, and punctual in his transactions, 
‘Should any person feel inclined to adopt this 
method of saving their Oats, there is no doubt 
but they will be amply repaid for their la- 
‘bor. The three following considerations I 
‘would deem a sufficient inducement to try 


t > nn the experiment. Ist, The air having a free 
the Increased facilities of transportation, and passage through the centre, the oats (if ne- 
of the production of the raw material, by || cessity require) may be put up (in a measure) 
increasing to an incalculable extent, the de- green or wet, and become thoroughly cured 
mand for many articles now scarcely culti-|/and dried. 2d, A secure and comfortable 
vated for sale, except in the neighborhood |) place may be made of this for ewes and lambs, 
of large towns, will cause much of the labor || or young calves, in cold and stormy weather, 
now devoted to other articles to be employed And sdiy, As rats are extremely destructive 
in their production. The great body of|/on this- grain when housed in the barn, or 
larmers, may, therefore, calculate with cer-||eyen when stacked in the ordinary way, this 
tainty, that the period is not very remote,|/ method furnishes almost a perfect defence 
when they will be compelled to give to their ‘against their depredations, as the buts and 
industry a very different direction from that ‘tops lie alternately on each other in each 
which habit and existing circumstances have ‘layer, and having onlv abovt two or three 
heretofore prescribed to it. How important/| ayers on each side of the stack, it is so thin 
ten must it be to every farmer to acquire) they have little or no chance for committing 
that agricultural knowledge, without which] them. I feel satisfied that this method is a 
he must be wholly unprepared for those 'good one, and would recommend a trial of it, 
changes in the state of his profession, which || by all who are extensively engaged in raising 
are rapidly approaching and which he cannot }) og 


‘oats. I would further suggest, that if the 
possibly avert. Without the acquisition of ‘plan be a good one on a Jarge scale, there is 
this knowledge, the farmers and planters of|| no doubt but that it would be good on a less 
the old school, will soon find themselves in 


most uncomfortable situations, from which eer experiment. I am not aware of 
“y ‘having before seen or heard of this method 
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for saving oats, and the plan being a new| celebrated for cider of peculiar soyne.. 
one to me, I hope you will accept of this as|/and exquisite flavor, has in a Spirit of |i. 
an apology for troubling you with this long||ality, for which our country friends wit” 
letter.—J/b. doubt feel greatly indebted to him for, 
‘us with the following receipt, in repl te 
Cider. ‘correspondent. 
In addition, we take the li r of ads 
[Isaac Mutrorp, of Cumberland county,|/a few seeneniions which wht Bog ‘ 
in a letter to the publisher of the Cabinet,|/ An experienced writer insists that Nei, 
says: * This, with us, is a season of an|| should always be picked by hand end ’ 
uncommon quantity of good fruit, especially||that are unsound should be thrown ou: 
apples.” He requests us to communicate to || well as those that have lain so lone mm, 
the public the best method of preserving || ground as to acquire an earthy taste hi 
apples through the winter, and also of re-'/is otherwise invariably imputed to the te 
fining cider, The following articles, the)/The bruised and inferior apples should i, 
first a receipt furnished by a practical farmer, || placed in a heap by themselves for nal 


an . . i] . ° e . ak ‘we 
the second, extra ted from one of our city || an inferior cider for vinegar. In pressing» 
journals, will afford some information onthe | pummice, hair-cloth should be used instead 


subject. } 'of straw, as the straw, when heated, ¢ 


Ive 
mi’ 34 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. disagreeable taste to the cider, and in runpi,, 


| 
j 


Receipt for Refining Cider, || {0™ the press, the cider should pass throu, 
: ore oF a hair sieve. ' 
BY ANDREW C. RIDGEWAY. 








Y ta 


ops 9 1. sda 
One pound of Russia [singlass to four hogs-'|* Kerrison’s Receipt for Cider. 


heads of cider, dissolved in the following | The following rules for preserving cides. 
manner. Put the isinglass into a barrel, and, will apply to good cider only, for you canno 
add to it one gallon of old hard cider; stir it) preserve bad cider. Let it be made of good 
frequently during the day; the next day add|| Sound winter apples, in cool weather, in the 
more cider and stir it as before, and so con-|| month of November or December, and le» 
tinue until the isinglass is dissolved, and the || water be mixed with tte Put it into clea 
mixture becomes about as thick as West In-|| hogsheads, (whiskey hogsheads lately emp. 
dia molasses. Then strain it through a fine||tied are best,) and keep it in a place inva. 
hair sieve, and it is fit for use. The cider||riably cool. Fermentation carries off the 
should be made of sound apples, put into||strength of the cider; therefore prevent it 
clean casks, and stand until it ferments, and|| from fermenting as much as possible. Wher 
the pomace rises on the top; then rack it off)|it exhibits a violent degree of fermentation, 
into other casks, and put in one half of the | put ina half gallon of fourth proof rectified 
above mixture when the casks are abont half |apple whiskey; if this does not stop it, put 
full, and stir it well with a stick at the bung;||in another half gallon; the same quantity 
then fill up the cask and let it stand from|jof pure French brandy will answer where 
six to ten days with the bung out, when it is |it can be had. As soon as the fermentation 
to be racked off again, (great care being ta-||has subsided and the crude particles settled 
ken to leave all the sediment behind,) and||down, rack it off into a clean hogshead.— 
the remainder of the refining mixture is then|| After this, the cider will undergo a parti! 
to be added as before. After standing awhile || fermentation; when it is observed to ferment, 
itis fit for bottling. j97~ The greatest care||and after it has subsided, rack it off again as 
is to be observed in the whole process. before. If the crude particles are allowed 

The editor of the Saturday Courier fur-|}to remain in the hogshead, they will work 
nishes the following in answer to a similar|up among the cider during every fermente- 
proposition from a correspondent. He says, ||tion, and injure it. When it is being racked 
*‘ our city refiners are generally very tenacious || off, it should be allowed to run with force 
of any particular advaatage they may possess'|into a large tub, and pumped from the tu 
in the way of improving and preserving ||into the hogshead ; this serves to break the 
liquors, and place so high an estimate on the! cider, and is highly beneficial during the first 
rs of their particular ‘art and mystery,’||/ and second racking. Every time it is racked, 
that the first cider monger, to whom we made || it must be bunged up tight, and the hogshead 
application, actually had the modesty to ask ‘kept full; but during the fermentation, the 
us five hundred dollars for such information| bung should be lett out. There are othet 
as we asked for. [It was the same generous || methods of refining and peeee cider, 
individual, we presume, who asked us only}; which are shorter and more certain, but can 
two thousand dollars for the receipt!) Our||not be pursued by farmers with advantage. 
friend Kerrison, however, whose bottling es-||The above method will be found to answet 
tablishment at the Exchange has long been|!all domestic purposes,” 
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Preserving Apples. 


Mar. Eprror—I herewith send thee my/|| 
von of keeping apples through the winter. 
biek them off carefully, and lay them ona 
. van sward about two ter thick---as l had but 
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apples in October and spreading them on the 
floor of an upper room for the purpose of ren- 
dering them more durable by drying, is a 
grand mistake. He says apples, after re- 
maining on the trees as long as safety from 
the frost will admit, should be taken directly 


~@ jast season, I put them down in single ‘from the trees to close casks, and kept dry 


». covering them up with rag weed mowed and cool as possible. 


yith stubble, about the depth of six inches, 
od so continued on until they were covered 
pout eighteen inches ; then lay down some 
ils so as to prevent the litter from blowing 
gay. Old hay or buckwheat straw will 
soswer the same purpose. I have pursued 
is plan for four years past, and am confident 
what the Webster’s can’t ** go ahead”’ of it. 
H. Sroxes. 
Burlington county, N. J. 10th m’th, 1836, 
(Apples may be preserved in various ways. 


If suffered to lie ona 
floor for weeks, they wither and lose their 
flavor, without acquiring any additional du- 
rability. The best mode of preserving apples 
for spring use, I have found to be, the putting 
‘them in dry sand as soon as picked. Fot 
| this purpose, I dry sand in the heat of sum- 
mer, and late in October put down the apples 
‘in layers, with a covering of sand upon 
‘each layer. ‘The singular advantage of 
‘this mode of treatment are these :—Ist. 
‘The sand keeps the apples from the air, 


itseems not to be generally known, however, Which is essential to their preservation. 2d. 
that they may be kept the whole year round |, rhe sand checks the evaporation or perspira- 
by being immersed in corn, which receives || ion of the apples, thus preserving in them 
so injury from their contact. In Portugal it 'their full flavor—at the same time, any mois- 


customary to have a small ledge in almost 
every apartment, immediately under the cor- 
sice, barely wide enough to hold an apple, 
with the interstices filled up with grain---in 
this way the ceilings are fringed with fruit. 


ture yielded by the apples, (and some there 
|will be,) is absorbed by the sand; so that 
\the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is 
‘prevented. My pippins in May and June, 
are as fresh as when first picked; even the 


4n excellent method is pursued in some||ends of the stem look as if just separated 


of the river counties of New-York. A cor-|| from the twig. } > 


respondent of the New-York Farmer says 
there is no difficulty in preserving winter 


Apples for Stock. 
We have from time to time published 


apples through the summer by my method,|! accounts of experiments in fattening pork 
which is to take a flour barrel, cover the|| with apples, which has been done with suc- 
bottom with ground plaster or gypsum, select || cess and profit. The use of apples as food 


the best and fairest fruit and place them in| during winter for stock, has been abundantly 
the bottom of the barrel, so as not to touch || successful during the past winter. 


each other, and cover them with plaster, and 


Several of our acquaintance have used 


so proceed until the barrel is filled, then head || them for this purpose, and consider them a 
itup and place it in a dry and proper situa-|| yaluable acquisition to their stores of fodder. 


tion. The barrels and plaster should be ta- 


Mr. J. Bacon, of this town, informs us that 


ken to the orchard, and the apples laid down || he has fed them out daily to his sheep, and 


as taken from the tree. The apple is not 
only preserved in a perfect state, but the 
favor remains uninjured; the plaster absorb- 


has seldom had a flock of sheep do better 
during a winter. Several other farmers, who 
‘have had two or three hundred bushels, have 


ing the moisture from the apples and ex-||ysed them with their hay with good effect. 


cluding the atmosphere. By the farmer no} 
risk is run, as the plaster can be used upon 
his land. The method adopted by Mr. Na-, 


'Here then is another reason why farmers 


‘should not only preserve their orchards, 
which they now have, with care, but also set 





THAN Warner, of New-Hampshire, is very | out more, and such kinds as will keep well 
‘imple, and one that may be easily practised. || during the winter. An orchard may be con- 
The apples are to be laid down in dry flax|| sidered as a fixture. When the trees once 
seed chaff, where they remain until the month|| arrive to the bearing age, they require but 
of June following, when they are to be over-|| very little care to keep them in a thrify con- 
hauled, those that are unsound thrown aside, || dition. They may be considered as a per- 
the chaff spread out and dried, and the sound || manent crop, always planted out, and always 
apples packed down again along with the} ready for the summer.—Maine Farmer. 
chaff as at first. Managed in this way, Mr. 
Warner has had plenty of fresh apples|| It would be as unjust and inhuman to hate 
through the whole of the past season, and||a man for honest errors of opinion in religion, 
unti] the ripening of the same fruit this au-|| politics. &c. as it would be to hate another 
tamn. Noan Wesster, Esq. maintains that|| because he is infected with some constitus 
the usual practice of many persons of picking || tional disease. 
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A Clover Box. 





Fig. 30. A. Leather Strap 


A gentleman who is much attached to ag-|| inches square in which is inserted a pico, 
riculture, on a receat visit to the Eastern || of tin, or parchment, or stiff paper, perforate: 
Shore of Maryland, saw there a box, which|} with a number of holes of a sufficient sip. 
is in general use for sowing clover seed ; by || for the clover seed to pass through. In eae: 
which great economy is produced, and the || partition the seed is placed. ‘To the box « 
seed is placed on the ground with entire cer- || fixed a strap, which is passed over thy 
tainty and equality. | shoulders of the sower, and carrying the boy 

Fifteen acres were sown with one bushel || before him, he walks over the field, agitatiny 
of seed, and the clover was well set, and the || the box by his hand if it requires more move. 
plants in sufficient numbers—not a part of the || ment than it receives from his walk. In this 
field was passed over without its having been || manner the seed is equally scattered over q| 
well seeded. | the ground. 

The Box is exceedingly simple in its con- || If thought necessary, a piece of wood may 
struction, and could be made at a very small'|be hooked on the bottom of the box, to pre. 
expense. A drawing of it is given abo vent the seed dropping out before the sowing 

It is ten feet, or eight feet in length, and || commences. The box may be made of ligh: 
about four inches in breadth, divided into par- || cedar, and cut to weigh six or eight pounds 
titions of six inches long. In the bottom of|| without the seed. 
each partition is an opening of about three’ October 24, 1836. 





WDorticulture and Botany. you enquired of them an explanation of ther 
> }armorial bearings, blazoned on the pannels 

‘of their coaches. The Fess Point would 
‘have been to them an enigma, and nothing 
‘but the name of a flower was sought for. 
'Not that these were ignorant men; far from 
‘it; they were business men, politicians and 
‘scholars; but it was not the taste of the 
; ‘times to attend to such things. In fact, 
On the Cultivation of Flowers. | with the great mass of the people, perhaps, 
[The following remarks on this interesting ||it would have been a mark of effeminancy 
subject are both just and beautiful. We copy |/to have shown a fondness for flowers. But 
from an Eastern print. } in this the taste has changed, and the gravest 
{n former times if Flora was named as aj|statesman and profoundest philosopher may 
nymph of lovely mien, it was Ceres alone||cultivate, admire and minutely describe a 
who received all the honors from the culti-| flower without losing any particle of his 
vation of the soil. A century ago when)| greatness with the people-—When the Ves 
Lord Kaimes and others were writing upon) sals, the Brattles, the Tracys, lavished wealth 
ornamental gardening, but little attention||in gardening, it was not so. The doings oi 
had been paid to the subject in America. A) royal governors; the rights of man; the con- 
few royal governors and opulent merchants, jectures upon the course the legislature would 
began about that time to cultivate ornamental|/pursue the next session? who would be 
gardening; but most of these men knew)| Mandamus Councillors! whether the Wal- 
nothing of plants or of flowers, but sustained} poles would still hold their power! were 
the expense of a garden asa mark of dis-|/the subjects of discussion. The beauties of 
tinction. ‘The greater part of these cultiva-||nature were but little thought of at that 
tors of flowers in their own gardens, could||time; now and then some one would be 
have given you no more technical, botanical || singular, and take some pains to change, by 
information than they could of heraldry, if\cultivation, a single pink to a double one, 





Ree various trees their various fruits produce, 

Some for delighttul taste. and some for use ; 

See, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 

For physic some, aod some design'd for food; 

Sce, tragrant flowers, with different colors dy'd 

On smiling meads vufold theic gaudy pride. : 
, Blackmore. 
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tut then his neighbors, winking to each{| America, and of more than fifty millions in 
: “ — a ; a; » . 

other, said, “ he is more nice than wise. Asia and Africa. 


Such refined and delicate pursuits as the | Agriculture has received many advan- 
“gay of botany were not proper for those who | tages irom accident. Celery, now a common 
had frontiers to defend, Institutions to build dessert of every table, it is said, came into 
yn and all the elements of society to fashion, | the garden plants from the following circum- 
“. forming &@ new nation. At least they Stance :—An Italian nobleman, ina paroxysm 
thought s0. The revolutionary war follow- | of passion, slew his only brother; the church 
ng this labor; and Ceres, Pomona, and |condemned him for three years to a monas- 
Fors, were all more or less neglected; tery, to prayer and penitence ;—his food to 
sloughshares and pruning-hooks were beat- be of the weeds which crew within the en- 
en into swords and spears. ‘The soldier, | closures about his prison; celery, bleached 
however tasteful, on the track of blood, in the shade of the cloister, then became a 
could not stop to admire a wheat-field, nor favorite food; and when released from his 
«y examine the beauties of the flowers in his | confinement, he transplanted the weed, then 
path-way’e Soon as the country began to | but little better than a night shade to his gar- 
recover from the evils of the revolution, |den—it was set in trenches to bleach it, and 
a taste for agriculture and gardening be- |to make it crisp and tender for his palate. 
came fashionable, im some measure. Wasn- | Hf{e was a leader in fashionable life, and his 
;cron set the example. He wasa practi- example was imitated throughout Europe ; 
eal farmer, and an excellent gardener. He | and celery became at first a garnishment for 
brought trees, shrubs and flowers from every | the table, then a luxury, and now a necessary 
clime, and spent every hour he could spare | (or every palate. 
from indispensable business, to enriching; The dyes of all the looms of ancient and 
his collections for the field and the green | modern times were borrowed from flowers. 
house. ‘This example was followed in every |The philosophers of the East saw that to 
State in the Union; in the city of Philadel- | please the world they must follow nature. 
ohia with great success. Every garden in |“ Mark the lily how it grows—Solomon in 
that city for eight years, was under his eye. jall his glory was not arrayed like one of 
Massachusetts was not behind any other |these,”’ says an inspired writer. The poets 
state in her attention to horticulture as well | of a later age, those great interpreters of na- 
as agriculture. ture, have followed up the thought, and ex- 
The means of indulging in a luxury of | panded it with philosophical ingenuity. This 
this nature were soon acquired after the | thought is scattered through every page of 
peace of 1783; and the nucleus of all the | their works, for they have adorned every 
vast improvements of this day was then |column of their imperishable temples with 
established. The pleasure to be derived in | these wreaths of nature. 
cultivating flowers can now be appreciated « Who ean paint 


by most persons, as their biography and 
science have become houseliold ornaments; 
and the utility of the pursuit is a little 
more remote, but easily traced when our 


Like nature? Can imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like these ? 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows ? 


attention is turned to it. The cotton plant, 
now the great staple article of the world,| Among a prosperous people, there is al- 
as to growth and manufacture, was, as | ways a surplus measure of time, which may 
oriental tales inform us—and they are al-|be used to their advantage if properly im- 
ways the truth, or the shadow of it—once | proved; and how can it be better filled up 
the garden plant of some Asiatic beauty, | than in such sweet and innocent pursuits? 

who, to the delights of vision, as the pods of | A love of distinction is an inate passion 
the plant opened with snow-blown loveli- j}of our souls; the glories of war and of 
ness, with a natural curiosity and taste, ad-||eloqrence are fast declining, and yet the 
ded that of touch. The soft and fibrous mass, |love of distinction must be supplied from 
as her dainty fingers played upon it, seemed || other sources: Nature is ready, when prop- 
to attenuate under the pressure—and at that ‘erly interrogated, by her responsers, to fill 
moment the thought of making a thread was | up the void created by this decline. That 
conceived, and the progress from the distaff | which was once said in bitter but playful sar- 
to the loom, and from that to ornamental |casm, will soon be acknowledged as a set- 
dress, was rapid and astonishing. ‘Taste | tled truth:—* That he who makes two blades 
and fancy have more to do with improve- | of grass grow where only one grew before, 
ments and science, than we imagine. The |is preferable to all the warriors and states- 
culture and the manufacture of cotton have |men put together;” and in modern times 
now become the support of more than ten'| we shall find these occupations the more 
millions of the human race in Europe and|| imperishable monuments of fame. The low- 
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ells, the Kindricks, the Cushings, the Wind- 
ships, the Wilders, the Walkers, the Hag- 
gerties, and others, that [ have forgotten, 
have found that their labors have been * like 
words fitly spoken’’—the glory of wisdom 
—‘ flowers of gold in pictures of silver.”’ 

The cultivation of flowers at the present 
day seems not merely confined to gratify a 
landable ambition; but to extend itself far, 
very far beyond it. The florists have gone 
back to ancient days, as every one must, 
who intends to follow nature in matters of| 
taste. The greatest efforts of the present! 
generation of florists have been the use of 
flowers in depriving the grave of its horrors ; 
I allude to the connexion of a garden with a 
cemetry, as at Mount Auburn. The dark 
and silent chambers of the dead have always| 
been distressing to the living; they say, 
with Othello— 


‘ Here is my journey’s end, here is my birth, 
And every sea-mark of my utmost sail.” 


The horticulturist of Mount Auburn leaves | 
his flowers with a different feeling than that| 


experienced by our great ancestors when|| 


driven from Eden, 


**Q flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who shall now rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ambrosial fount?” 


The florist now knows that from the gar- 
den he loved, that those very flowers which 
he reared to the sun, are to be planted 
around his grave ; to shed their perfume and 


scatter their leaves on every summer breeze. || 


This ‘lovely conceit,’ like Ophelia’s 
pure imagination, “has turned every thing 
fo prettiness ;’’—and the traveler, as he 
wanders through the labyrinth of flowers, 
which seem to cover the hearse and the 
pall, and to hide the spade and the mattocks, 
whispers to himself ** can this be death ?”— 
if it be. 


“Death is the privilege of human nature ; 
And life without it were not worth the taking !” 


Go on, ye florists; and while you extend 
in innocent rivalry in making Earth’s bosom 
each year more lovely than the last, be 
assured that you will secure the affection 
and gratitude of all; and that even he who 
has no parterre of flowers to boast of, no 
garden from which to gather golden fruits, 
will select those which the Muses have scat- 
tered over the fields of knowledge and taste, 
and bind them on your brows. 

Prito Frorist. 


Your 


| A PLANT POSSESSING THE proprRty, 
Spontanrous ComBustion.—A_ yery . . 
esting paper was recently read by \.,._ 
before the London Linnean Society, deren 
ing a shrub which grows on the rive... 
Brazil, and which is called the Eup)... 
Phosphorescens. Where this Eupho:\. 
forms large entangled impenetrable ta 
covering, perhaps, a quarter of an aor . 
ground, and growing some twenty feet }\,. 
it will take fire spontaneously, emitting. | , 
some time, a vast column of dense }). 
smoke, and at last, bursting out in flames 
Whenever the author had an opportunity 
observing the combustion of the juice 
this plant, on its coming into contact w;., 
atmospheric air, the temperature was a yor 
little raised; the combustion (with flay¢ 
went on a low temperature, until stopye, 
by the formation of a crust, which quick . 
takes place. The temperature always 4:. 
peared to be too low to spread into a conf. 
gration. 


RURAL & DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

To cure Bacon.—To half a bushel of sma}! 
hominy salt, pounded, and one bushe! of 
blown salt, put two pounds of salt petre and 
three quarts of molasses—mix all well to- 
gether, and rub your hams and shoulders 
thoroughly with it, and puta thin layer on 
each; then pack the hams in the powdering 
tubs, with the skins downards and as con- 
pact as possible; first sprinkling the bottom 
of the tub with unmixed blown salt. When 
the tub is half full of hams, put in the 
shoulders until three quarters full, then fill 
up with the middlings, jowls and heads, 
giving a thin layer of unmixed blown salt 
between every layer of meat. After your 
‘meat has remained, (if small, four weeks, if 
‘middling size five weeks,) take it out and 
hang it up to smoke, with the hocks down- 
‘wards. When well smoked, take it down 
and rub it thoroughly with hickory ashes, 
and pack it in dry hogsheads, with the hocks 
down: once or twice during the summer 
examine, rub it again with hickery ashes, 
‘and towards the fall it may be hung up, and 
it will then keep for many years. 


| The methodof making Transparent Soap.— 
Tallow is the basis of all soaps for the 
toilette, known under the name of Windsor, 
‘because olive oil forms a paste too difficult 
to melt, and having an oder too powerful for 


‘mixing with perfumes. Tallow-soap, dis- 
solved with heat in alcohol, returns to 1ts 
solid state on cooling. It is this fact which 
has led to the discovery of transparent soap. 
When well prepared, this soap should have 
the appearance of fine white sugar cancy. 
‘It may also be colored, and vegetable colors 
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for this purpose preferable to minerals.|)in the fall or first of winter, for he would 
* ae ean make the soap, by putting | certainly recover to the damage of his owner. 
any P hin glass phial half a brick of Wind- If one worth curing is affected with bots, 
ae cut small, filling the phial half full) and the symptoms are severe, never stop for 
¢ aleohol, and placing it hear the fire till) the milk, but in with the tobacco,—this 1s 
a ap is dissolved. This mixture put to) the Aill all.—Maine Farmer. 
rool if a mould gives the transparent soap. | 


For the Croup.—The Croup, one of the. A discovery was accidently made by a 

Cure Jor d rapid of diseases, may| Chemist in Durham, England, a short time 
pot Seely checked by oe ciiaahanal: since, which is worth recording. He had 
be elle eat ‘am.| been stung by a waspin the hand, and 
cation to te pry wd Es & a while callers enim pain, had occasion 
phot, * aah sniliiaalandae Gazette. : | in the course of his business, to put his hand 
mixed tog into a jar of potash, when the pain instantly 

Potatoe Beer.—The Germans will now left him.—Surprised at this effect, he deter- 
~anufacture their favorite beverage in greater mined to try an experiment to prove the 
-hundance and ata cheaper rate than ever. | efficacy of the remedy, and accordingly on 
 Balling, Professor of Chemistry, at| the following day, he caught a bee, which 
Prague, has succeeded in making an excel-| he irritated till itstung him. He applied a 
ent Beer from potatoes. It is the color} drop of the liquor potasse to the wound, and 
¢ wine, is very strong, and very agreeable| the pain he had previously felt was instantly 
«the taste. Temoved, 











Method of curing bad T'ub Butter.—A quan-|| ; : 

‘ity of at cede was brought to “nie in|| Harvest Hymn. 

the West Indies, which, on opening, was|| Written for a late Agricultural Exhibition. 
fund to be very bad, and almost stinking. 
\ native of Pennsylvania undertook to cure| 
i, which he did in the following manner :|| Gop of the year !—with songs of fraise, 
He started the tubs of butter in a large|| And hearts of love, we come to bless 
wantity of hot water, which soon melted! Thy bounteous hand, for thou hast shed 
the butter; he then skimmed it off as clean|| Thy manna o’er our wilderness ;— 

as possible, and worked it over again in a} In early spring-time thou didst fling 
churn, and with the addition of salt and fine|| O’er earth its robe of blossoming— 
sugar, the butter was made sweet and good. || And its sweet treasures day by day, 

. Rose quick’ning in thy blessed ray. 








| 
| BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





Recipe for the cure of Botsina 


Horse. And now they whiten hill and vale, 

When a horse has bots, it may often be|}| And hang from every vine and tree, 
known by his biting his sides; when he}; Whose pensile branches bending low 
has many, they often throw him into great|| Seem bowed in thankfulness to Thee,— 
pain, and he lays down, rolls, and if not|| The earth with all its purple isles, 
cured soon, dies. When it is believed that) Is answering to thy genial smiles, 
ahorse has the bots, by the above symptoms, || And gales of perfume breathe along 
give a pint of sweetened milk; which the|| And lift to Thee their voiceless song. 
bots are fond of, and they will let go their 
hold on the horse, and feast on the milk.||God of the seasons! Thou hast blest 
Immediately give the horse asmall quantity}; The land with sunlight and with showers, 
of oats or other provender, in which put two|| And plenty o’er its bosom smiles 
thirds of acommon fig of tobacco pulverized.||_‘T’o crown the sweet autumnal hours ; 
If he refuses the provender thus mixed,|j Praise, praise to Thee! Our hearts expand 
steep the same quantity of tobacco in a pint|| To view these blessings of thy hand, 
of boiling or warm water, until the strength And on the eee Sen of love, 
is out, as we say, then put in enough cold|| Go off to their bright home above. 
water so that the whole will fill a common 
junk bottle, and turn it into the horse.—|} To cLeEAR IRON FROM RUST.—Pound some 
When it reaches the bots it kills them, as|/glass to a fine powder, and having nailed 
all will believe, who have ever spit tobaceo||some strong [linen or woollen cloth upon a 
juice on a worm, or similar insect. The||the jet is continually diminishing. The 
horse in less than twenty hours will void all||moving power is renewed once in three 
his bots; there is no mistake in this, though||/months. This application of the expansive 
no patent has been obtained. The writer|| force of air, if achieved, is among the most ; 
would not have it tried on an old poor horse||remarkable improvements of the age. _ 
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Cultivation of Wheat. 

* * * * JTwill give you my opinion 
on raising wheat which 1 have gathered | 
from my own experience, and from a close | 
observation of my neighbors. Every farmer | 
ought to select a piece of land in the spring 
of the year for a summer fallow, ofa suitable | 
soil, and a field that wants improving, and 
through the course of the summer remove all 
the stones, if it should be stony land, and 
convert them into a good substantial wall 
around the field, and if necessary drain it 
sufficiently with under ground drains, which 
will take the smaller stones that are not use- | 
ful for fencing, and give it as many plough- 
ings as you think is necessary, and if the 
field should be infested with Canada thistles 
it ought to be ploughed so often as to prevent 
them from making their appearance above 
ground that season; for 1 know of no way 
to destroy them so effectually as this. But 
they ought not to have a breathing time at all 
through the course of the summer. After 
your fallow is turned over for the first time, 
it will require but one or two extra plough- 
ings, and the next year after harvest, you 
will find little or nothing of that noxious 
weed. Butif any should be left they will 
be feeble and sickly plants. After your land 
is prepared in this way, draw out your ma-| 
nure about the first of September. The ma-) 
nure that is intended for the summer fallow 
ought to be thrown in heaps or ridges in the 
spring ofthe year in the barn yard, unless it 
be of the depth of from one to two feet in the | 
yard. ‘To prevent it from leaching in wet 
weather, prepare it by fermentation through 
the summer, which will also destroy all the 
foul seeds that may have colleeted in the 
winter, as the smaller grains require manure | 
of this kind, that is sufficiently fermented and | 
decomposed. As our success in farming de- 
pends much on the manner and quantity of 
manuring our land, each farmer should so 
construct his barn yard as to keep the mannre | 
ina small compass, and to water his stock in| 
the yard or have them returned to it immedi-| 
ately after watering, to prevent them from 
wasting inanure in the high way, and other) 
places. After the proper time for sowing 
arrives, which is about the middle of Sep- 
tember, then spread your manure very even 
over the ground and give it a ploughing im- 
mediately after spreading, by laying it in 
lands forsowing. Then prepare your wheat, 
giving ita thorough liming with quick lime, 


either by wetting the wheat first and mixing | 


as much lime with it as will adhere to it, or 


by letting the wheat stand in strong lime | 


water over night before sowing. ‘This pro- 
cess is indispensably necessary to destroy 
the eggs of the Hessian fly, and to prevent. 
it from being smutty, and also cause it to 
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||\come up stronger. The quantity of 







Vo 


wheat ought not to be less than two},. 
to the acre. Some number of years »,.- 
wheat crops failed altogether anq 
supposed that our land would no mop... 
duce wheat; but by taking a qj)” 
method of preparing our land, such as |). 
stated, we can raise as good crops of y, 
as when our land was new; for I belies... 
whole secret in raising wheat consj.; vo 
preparing the ground in a proper many». 
And we can raise good crops of whes , 


it Wi 


DE 


_— 








stubble ground, suchas barley stubble. .... fj . 
or oats, and even wheatstubble wil! prod “y 
good crops for some number of years jj \,.. judg 
in a high state of cultivation ; although |. wht 
prove of rotationin crops. By a farmer)... 
proving one piece of land to a degree of »,.. its | 
fection, both as it respects the soil and é.. full 
ces he will soon find his farm in good opie. vat 
and there is but little danger of your ¢; att 
being winter killed, if they are put in as the oo 
ought to be, and the improvement og 4, a 
land cannot be lost. ol 
1 
SHoeinc Horses 1n WIinter.—Canads, de 
where the winter is never of less duratic: te! 
than five months, they shoe their horses \; or 
the following manner, which serves for th 
whole winter:—The smith fixes a smal! It 
piece of steel on the fore part of each shiv, a 
not tempered too hard,which turns up abou: Ct 
1-3 of an inch, in the shape of a horse’s |ay- . 
cet; the same to the hind part of the shoe, ! 


turned up a little higher than the fore par, 
tempered in the same manner. In going vp 
a hill, the fore part gives a purchase that 
sists the horse, and in going down preven's 
him sliding forwards. : 





New anp Cueap Paint.— More impervw 
to the weather than common paint,—Take 
nnslacked lime a quantity sufficient to mal 
two gallons of white,wash when s!acked— 


mix it with a due quantity of water—add to 


it24 lbs. of brown sugar, and about 3 ov. 
of salt. ‘The exact proportion of each wi. 
be best ascertained by experiment. This. 
when applied as a paint, becomes perfectly 
hard and glossy—by mixing either ivery 
black or lamp black with the ingredients, 4 
beautiful lead color may be had, or a yeilow 
by mixing simple ingredients—this paint !s 
now almost altogether used at the south for 
houses, fences, &e. 





New Cement.—The French in Algiers 
have discovered a new plaster or cemet'. 
made of 2 parts ashes, 3 of clay, and 1 ol 
sand—which being stirred and mixed wit 


oil will resist all weathers better than marble. 





